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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


NON NOBIS SOLUM. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF THE 
AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


By JEROME Buck, Esq. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, and Gentlemen of the 
Graduating Class : 

The beautiful, unselfish and appropriate motto of your college, 
non nobis solum, fully expresses the boundless and hearty views, 
that have given vitality, stability and success to this humane in- 
stitution of learning. ot for us alone! is the key note that 
has touched the tenderest chords of human sympathy and aroused 
in responsive expression, a higher humanity and a more exalted 
endeavor. No such enlightened and extended generosity has 
softened the stern features of any previous age, as proposed by 
the motto non nobis solum. The exquisite yet enervating refine- 
ments of the splendid and sensuous existence of Greek philosophy 
and art rarely took in its soft dalliance the welfare of the animal 
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‘creation; the eagles of Rome were vuly glorified for carrying 
to ultima thule the science of law and of arms, through the irre- 
sistible genius of Cesar and the stalwart prowess of the Roman. 
soldier. We almost question the absolute supremacy of our civil- 


ization and hesitate over our marvellous achievements in science, ~ 


art and philosophy as we dubiously contrast them with the ,bold, 
sweeping and consummate triumphs of former civilizations. We 
have not gone beyond the deftness and grace of the chisels of 
Phidias and Praxiteles, or the pencils of Apelles and Zeuxis. We 
have not surpassed in military genius and energy the matchless 
swords of Alexander or of Oxsar. Modern philosophy with the 
tubes of Galileo has not swept the stars with a much more certain 
gaze, than the astronomers of old, nor gone beyondin profounder 
depths of metaphysics the rhapsodies that Plato taught on the 
porches of the academy. Yet in all their untrammeled reaches, 
in all the soaring liberality of their educated and refined natures, 
no such divine light illuminated the most glorious of their 
achievements, as that which emphatically exacts from us our 
fervid sympathy and highest appreciation. ot for us alone / 
The conquest of Bucephalus by Alexander was not under the 
benign teaching of your motto, for the glory was all Alexander’s 
and none for the horse. Neither can we find place for the pom- 
pous Icilius under its liberal scope: the marble manger for his 
horse was but an expression of the wealth, grandeur and vanity 
of the Consul. At a more recent period, however, a horse achieved 
the glory of martyrdom for exhibiting the bright traits of a keen 
intelligence. Captain Banks in 1609 with his horse ascended the 
dome of St. Paul’s in London, to the astonishment of the be- 
holders, and subsequently performed at Rome such startling feats, 
that it was decreed by a less intelligent body of envious brutes, 
that the horse and its owner should perish at the stake as en- 
chanters. Who would rather not die with such an intelligent and 
affectionate animal, than live an age and tolerate the ignorance 
and superstitious society of his bifurcated inferiors, with the un- 
enlightened faith of the poor Indian 


Who thinks admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 
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Such institutions as yours are the corner stones of practical 
Christianity. In Greece and Rome in the plenitude of their 
enlightenment and power, there were no veterinary schools, not 


' even a hospital, nor a poor-house, nor a retreat for the insane; nor 


were the great men of Greete and Rome much commemorated 
for their philantrophy and benevolence. How broad, how ex- 
tensive, how universal your benignant objects, bringing all ani- 
mated creation into the wide and unfettered compass of divine 
sympathy. Is the golden motto based upon disinterested humane 
instincts, or are we but practically extending the narrow selfish- 
ness of our mercantile natures? Are our sympathies quickened 
by a swift recognition of the helplessness of the dumb creation, 
or do we sordidly yield comfort and succor to them because of 
their uncomplaining helpfulness to us. The philosophy of the 
motto is so pure and exalted that it seems to be divorced from 
worldly considerations and to be the natural sequence of the prac- 
tice of the highest Christian civilization. 

To some of you it may have happened during the recent sharp 
and boisterous weather, in passing along a city street, however 
crowded, to note what varieties of animal life were in sight. If 
so, doubtless, such were touched at heart to see that the horse 
was the only friend of man that was his willing aid in his skirmish 
with the elements, with which civilization ever seems at war. 

I need hardly except the fair sex, not those who rebel at be- 
ing included under the generic word man, any more than their 
most sensitive sisters who would rather encounter the bitterest 
storm than the odium which for them the word strong minded 


carries. All these, upon such a day as I have tn mind, were safely 
quartered at home, and if one permitted himself to pursue the 


train of thought so suggested, how far it would lead! 

In the removal of rock and ground to make room for the 
stately palaces, grand warehouses and the comfortable homes, in 
the bringing material for the erection of these to the right place, 
in the transportation of men and the food of man and of merch- 
andize between them, how active and indispensable has been this 
good, faithful friend and efficient aid. 

Next, the mind making excursion beyond the city to the forests 
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_and the fields, might be even more impressed by reflecting that in 
the removal of the forests and the substitution of the meadows 
and the fields, in the development of agriculture, without which 
civilization must perish, with which encouraged and renewed, its 


progress is capable of putting foot on the highest stage this side . 


heaven. In the development of civilization and agriculture our 
faithful horse has been our most helpful friend. It does not lessen 
our estimate of the benefit of his services that he has been helped 
himself in their performances. If their ancestors had not helped 
to extract stumps and haul logs in the outlying country when 
New York was a village, we should have fewer draught horses 
upon our streets to scan and admire; he is too short-sighted for 
your profession who does not admire often the quivering sides, 
tense muscles and flashing eyes, which here and there in the city 
make part of its interesting panorama of animal life. There is a 
mysterious community, says an eloquent orator, between man and 
the lower animals with which Providence has associated us. 
There are few things in which the wisdom and goodness of a 
superintending Providence are more apparent than in the relation 
established between man and those domestic animals which com- 
pose his family. What could have conducted man to the selection 
of those animals with which he has surrounded himself, to share 
his labors and minister to his wants, but the unseen power of 
Providence guiding him to those whom time and patience would 
enable him to domesticate, to the exclusion of others destined to 
preserve their native ferocity. It is evident to my mind that 
man was led into these associations by a wisdom beyond his own; 
that those higher principles which led him to organize families, 
communities and nations, have led him also into these humble but 
scarcely less important associations with the domestic animals. 
Look at the wonderful phenomenon of vaccination, a mild and 
gentle disease which we have borrowed from the cow, and which 
furnishes us an all but infallible protection against one of the 
most frightful maladies that may waste mankind. Perhaps it 
was from this community of nature between men and the lower 
animals that the Roman jurists were led to define the law of 
nature as that law which is common to all animated beings. 
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They are endowed with an animal nature quite similar to our 
own; they are subject to laws of health in a great degree anala- 
gous. Ifa farmer would have his stock in good order for work 
or milk, or meat, it is just as necessary that they suould be kept 
in good health, as that we ourselves should be in good health for 
the discharge of the duties or enjoyment of the blessings of life. 
These domestic animals not only have active powers like our own, 
subject to the same laws of health, but they have a nervous system 
closely resembling ours. They are sensible to all the degrees and 
varieties of pain, and as if tomark a sacred community of suffer- 
ing between us and them, they expressit in the same way that we 
do. Though Providence has given to man what it has denied to 
the lower animals, the power of describing his sufferings in 
words, yet in the extremity of pain he abandons language and 
takes refuge in groans and crics. The suffering beast and the 
suffering man speak the same inarticulate language, and the poor 
dumb animal is entitled to the same exemption from gratuitous 
pain. The person who subjects his horse or his ox to unnecessary 
suffering may walk on two legs and counterfeit humanity, but he 
isa brute. General Pleasanton, the eminent cavalry leader of 
the army of the Potomac, speaking recently about the nervous 
system of the horse, says, “that horses are like men. There are 
men who, without being cowards, have not the nerve to go into 
battle. Everybody who has been in battle will tell you that. It 
is so with some horses. They haven’t nerve to go into a tight. I 
have seen horses go through everything to get away from a bat- 
tle-field. They would commit suicide by jumping over a precipice 
or before a locomotive. Give the most valuable horse in the 
world to a fool who is incapable of loving him, and he will spoil 
him in a day.” 

I can almost imagine, as I contemplate our friend’s part in 
agriculture, the Genius thereof hovering over fields of golden 
grain that woos the wind upon the slopes of twice ten thousand 


hills, and about to confer a more beautiful sign of her favor upon _ 


those who under Providence contributed to her delight at the 
bounteous sight, long hesitating whether her first token should 
descend upon the horse or upon man. As surely as it is worth 
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while for us as a nation persistently to renew and maintain an in- 
terest in the cultivation of the fields, so surely we should do what 
we may to care for and develop the horse. Hisstrength and his - 
speed, his fidelity and his docility will take care of themselves if. 
only we will not thwart his natural tendencies. His speed as well 
as his strength, taking as much care not to overdraw upon his 
speed as not to overtax his strength. 

With such disposition towards him we may hold a good race 
an exponent of advancement in social life, well up with, not in 
the rear and out of sight of an exhibition of the fine arts. ‘The 
part which the two-legged animal has taken in the past, perhaps 
not in the immediate past in what is known as a race, often has 
deserved reprobation. But the share of the four-legged in that 
institution is altogether to his credit. Injustice, as is often the 
case, has marked man’s treatment of the subject by his attributing 
to a silent friend, faults which he should have avowed to be his 
own. Some of those.philosophers who think that man assumes 
that the visible creation is, as between him and these dumber 
animals, ali prepared and designed for him rather than for them 
in part without satisfying proof to justify his arrogance, would 
probably say, therefore, that he is often unjust to them bot 
ways. He claims more than his due, and shuns censure by falsi- 
fying about the fault. This, however, involves a question which 
you do not expect me to decide, or even to seem wise about. I 
am not sure that the undistinguishing use of acommon term like 
‘ beast’ to describe various kinds of quadrupeds, helps to do injus- 
tice to the horse. In its secondary sense, this word, for example, 
carries a meaning which we would hardly select to describe an 
amiable personal friend. May-be something of a lack of gener- 
osity in man; an exaggeration of his own merits at another’s ex- 
pense, is to be found even here. Certain it is that, whoever wrote 


“ The nobler spirit bore the load, 
The beast, it was that spurred and rode,” 


did not draw an unparalleled picture. 

But really, we may sincerely enough regard Longfellow with 
something of the feeling with which we cherish the poet from 
whom he took his name,-and for Dexter reserve a little of that 
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admiration which we seem to have for the dexterity of the succes- 
ful politician and average public man. . 

Great and fertile minds have given good precedent in this. 
What fervor of admiring contemplation is there in the language 
of Job: “ Hast thou given the horse strength? Hast thou clothed 
his neck with thunder? Canst thou make him afraid as a grass- 
hopper? The glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the 
valley and rejoiceth in his strength. He goeth on to meet the 
armed men. He mocketh at fear and is not affrighted, neither 
turneth he back from the sword. The quiver rattled againet him, 
the glittering spear and the shield. He swalloweth the ground 
with fierceness and rage, neither believeth he that it is the sound 
of the trumpet, He saith among the trumpets ha! Ta! and he 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains and the 
shouting.” 

Rosa Bonheur and Schreyer would envy, I fancy, some of 
yourselves, your knowledge of those inward traits of the horse, 
of which they portray but the outward sign. Virgil, in the melo- 
dions measure of the resounding feet of the steeds over the plains, 
found sympathetic movement with his rhythm. In that treatment 
of the misty past of which Homer supplies the legends, we dis- 
cover that his poetic admiration of the clash of war kept kindly 
eye and ear open, hardly less for the exploits of the chargers than 
for those of the charioteers. So important a part do man’s do- 
mestic neighbors in animal kind serve in stimulating his better 
emotions, that one is tempted to believe that a horseless sphere 
would make but an indifferent heaven. Superstition has often 
uttached wings to the human form. But that magnificent power 
of poetical creation which made rich the ancient Greek and 
Roman races happily figured the horse with wings and rode him 
demonstrably to the highest heaven of invention. The intimate 
association of this animal with the destinies of man seem some- 
what shadowed in biblical imagery when death is seen mounted 
on the pale horse. The glimpse which we catch of the noble 
animal constrained to help in deeds of blood alien to his nature, 
prepares us to note farther how tardy justice has been towards 
him, if not always in recent generations. 
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If the language in Shakespeare extorted from one of his 
characters by the terror of menaced death is not by that terror 
exaggerated and the 

“ Poor beetle that we tread upon, 

In corporal sufferance feels a pang as great 

As when a giant dies,” 
What a list of grievances endured by an abused ancestry could 
be presented by every horse who shall patiently toil upon the 
stones of West street or give his owner an airing in the park to- 
morrow. 

Well may this thought soften our feelings towards the noble 
animal. That it does so, as we regard his unrevengeful nature of 
itself entitles him to the gratitude of man, to keep in sympathy 
with his generous qualities, to pity his wrongs, to be touched at 
beholding his superiority to malice and rancor, will help a man, 
will help a people towards godlike majesty, and the exaltation 
which charity confers. Keen susceptibility of that kind, combined 
with a brain and hand efficient to execute his impulses, can make 

_of a man such a deserver of the praises of his fellows as Henry 
Bergh. Giving tongue to the sufferings of the mute as he does, 
warring as he does against the cruel and arrogant of his own kind 
in behalf of an inferior kind which would not seem arrogant, even 
could we understand their gambols and gestures, there is promise 
in that people who own and can with pride point to Henry Bergh 
as a representative man. Those who will listen to him are sure 
not to go backwards in their appreciatiou of speed and song. In- 
directly even in these, though speechless and songless, our faithful 
friend may bea minister to man. We discover great poetic beauty 
in the biblical recital of the ills of human life. Along the action 

' of Mr. Bergh and his society, so far as the same are exponent of 

the sufferings of our dumb friends, runs there not poetry of even 
tenderer cadence visible and audible to Him without whom “ was 
not anything made ?” 

It is not by virtue of being a biped merely that man can be 
entitled to dominion “ over the fish of the sea, over the fowl of 
the air, and over the cattle,” and by showing himself qualified for 
that masterhood one will be sure to take thereby the esteem of 
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his peers. After all, and at best, the subjects, many of them, will 
have a hard time. What other animal than the horse do we per- 
mit to live only away from native pastures, to die only in service 
as we say, with the harness on; to die as I saw one lately after 
the light of day had gone out, prostrate between a street railroad 
track and a bank of ice, while demon-like almost the monstrous 
omnibus seemed to press with peculiar malignity upon him. 

In view of the purposes of this institution whose commence- 
meut is here observed, and recurring to the motto, were there such 
a thing as an obverse of the divine countenance and were a legend 
needed to encircle it, I can imagine, gentlemen of the graduating 
class, none more fitting than this motto. But wear it next your 
hearts as you go forth, and the pride of Alma Mater in you and 
you in her, shall be continued and reciprocal. You want from 
me no argument in defense of your position. At the bar of an 
intelligent public opinion you stand rather in the attitude of 
prosecutors than of defendants. By virtue of your profession 
you arraign cruelty and narrow-minded tyranny towards a kind 
that cannot rebel and exact charters, and who are not given to 
bloody revolution. You are to help them, and yet your names 
will not be gazetted or your shoulders adorned. 

“A power to guess at gratitude untold, 

And hold it guessed as precious gold,” 
is more necessary to you than to the physicians of speaking man. 
Yet who does not value one expression of the kindlier emotion en- 
rolled‘in the eye more than many delivered from the voluble 
tongue ¢ 


“On shining orbs is writ the praise, 
Ot Him who rules them in the skies, 
Unsullied, unconfused and clear, 
Unseen by sordid human eyes.” 

If you are the fortunate possessors of the power mentioned, 
every epithet conceived in ignorance and used by the vulgar must 
fall harmless at your feet. The title “ horse doctor” will sound 
as one fitted to arouse in you pride and pity for those who may 
fancy it to be a term of opprobrium. To watch the advancement 
of science and to apply it wherever it is applicable for the 
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benefit of the horse, the trusting and toiling friend of man, is a 


portion of your future duty. 
Gentlemen of the graduating class: Your most constant and 


uninterrupted application is demanded, as well as habits of ex- ~ 


tended observation. You have been trained for life and influence 
and action. Leave not a field of nature unopened. Quicken 
every faculty of observation. Not a tree “from the cedar that 
is on Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall,” that shall not be noted. Know the names of the gems that 
sparkle in the sun, as well as those of the shells that blush in the 
sea. By extending the fields of knowledge, you can secure the 
hearty sympathy and active codperation of those who walk in the 
other paths of medical science. The Jenners and Hunters, the 
Coopers and the Abernethys “will welcome you to a closer and 
a warmer fraternity. You have had in your professors men of 
high and deserved distinction, who have not thought that the 
pride and affluence of their ripened faculties and wide experience 
could blush and be diminished in their efforts to ameliorate the 
condition of the lower races of animals. They have been en- 
couraged to do this by the highest and best and wisest and most 
humane of their noble profession, and they extend every encour- 
agement to you to surmount and overcome every mean and low 
suspicion of inequality, by a hearty and earnest endeavor to reach 
the glowing heights of the utmost professional possibility. Your 
Alma Mater deserves well at the hands of a sympathetic and 


enlightened public. She first saw the necessity and felt the 


humanity to extend to the dumb creation the soothing benefit of 
scientific skill, and show the world that genius and learning were 
never better employed than ministering to the pitiful distresses 
of the uncomplaining animals. All honor to her as the pioneer 
in this noble and christian work. I repeat, so act that you will 
command and enforce the respect of the most learned in other 
departments of medical science. And, why not? The parts of 
knowledge have a kindred relation with each other. The mind 
is as expansive as it is immortal. It grows by what it feeds on, 
and its true stores cf real knowledge are no more felt to bea 
burthen than the resistance of the ever-present and ever-pressing 
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atmosphere retards the skyward eagle. You must be instituted 
in the same discipline and still reared in fellowship and commu- 
nion with the wisest and best of men. Remember that to-day 
you commence your professional careers. Your diplomas do not 
attest that you have exhausted all of the varied stores of learning. 
We never can complete our education. New truths glide before 
us in every rolling star, and sparkle in every drop of dew. The 
diploma is no testimonial of perfect efficiency, but it is rather the 
attestation that you have laid a foundation upon which you ex- 
pect to build a superstructure of ampler knowledge. You must 
now investigate more thoroughly for yourselves; there is no sym- 
pathetic professor at yonr side, to admonish, caution and relieve. 
Remember that your diplomas, more honored than the star and 
garter, proclaim you to Christendom the friend, the protector and 
guardian of those who cannot speak for themselves. Your duties 
are responsible, honorable and sacred. As I have intimated, none 
of the golden sands of Pactolus may lift you to opulence, nor 
will, perhaps, the trump of fame proclaim your names from the 
house-tops, nor may they be spoken by the eloquent lip or sounded 
by the glorious lyre. You may not obtain the marble statue or 
the trophied urn, but a greater and diviner guerdeon will come to 
soften the asperities of this life and the crowned blessings of the 


life to come. “ For inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 


least of my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Perseverance in diligence, continuance of an education begun 
rather. than forgetfulness of its primary stage, a gathering of well 
ripened fruit from a tree, the young fruit-tree which you have 
just planted, rather than an effort to graft what others shall grow 
upon you, an effort quite sure to stunt and blight it: be these 
your practice, course and aim. No degree of intelligence, skill 
nor kindness can be too high to be of use in your profession, and 
intelligence, skill and kindness are all sure to be found capable of 
growth as long as men are assiduous to make them grow. 

As you go forth a graduating class from this institution, be it 
with a resolution that kindness as well as skill shall distinguish 
you in your calling. So shall you act a principal part in helping 
to make the world blossom like a rose. If any seek to belittle 
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that calling, believe them thereby to be belittled, or that your 

yourselves, failing that belief, are unfit for your profession. Re- 

member your profession is esteemed by some as the noblest of, 
human avocations, and in its ranks have flourished some of the’ 
greatest ornaments of physical and moral science. You must 

regard it not only as a noble but a liberal profession, and feel and 

act as if all those who enter honorably within its pale belong to 

the brotherhood. With the ancients, the fabulous Apollo was 

not only the god of physic but of poetry and eloquence. 

We all have our parts allotted in that single though apparently 
shifting scene of the great drama of time, in which we appear, 
walk or strut our brief hour, and then retire. It may be humil- 
iating to our pride to acknowledge it, but it is true that of every 
thousand educated men the memory of 999 survives not the gen- 
eration in which they live, beyond the circle of their own families 
or descendants. It ought not, however, to discourage us. The 
duty of every being possessed of reason and conscience is to im- 
prove the opportunities he may enjoy, in preparation for the 
responsibilities he may be called on to assume and bear. It is 
only thus he can hope to possess the contentment which flows from 
a conscience at peace with itself. It is thus only he can be as- 
sured that he can and will fill the measure of usefulness to his 
family, his country and mankind, which is the true aim of an 
honorable ambition. Your profession demands the heart of him 
who would succeed in it. He who does not love it and is not 
earnest in the pursuit had better abandon it. The highest stan- 
dard of professional attainment must be his uim, and no means 
are to be despised which can aid in the accomplishment of that 
purpose. Do not exclaim with the gay-hearted Grecian, “ drink 
to-day, for to-morrow we are not.” Do not float down the current 
smiling if you can, silent if you must. Away from the dream of 
the heath-bells, soaring up to the sun. The keys of knowledge 
are in your hands, the portals of the temple are open to you. Go 
on in the utter and unpitying sacrifice of self. Follow His foot- 
steps, and reflect His beauty, and attain His blessing who went 
about doing good. Go on, and let your achievements in veterinary 
science add a new kingdom to the realms of charity, civilization 
and christianity. 
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NEW RESEARCHES UPON PLEURO-PNEUMONIA AND 
ITS PREVENTIVE INOCULATION. 


By Dr. WILLEMs. 


(Continued from page 464.) 


In concluding, I propose to present the Academy with my 
views upon the etiology of exudative pleuro-pneumonia. 

This disease is of a virulent character ; this is universally ad- 
mitted. 

But what is a virus? It is a mysterious entity, whose essen- 
tial constitution is as little known as that of electricity ; its ulti- 
mate character is revealed only by its effects, and its constitution 
still escapes our investigations. But it is to be hoped that a day 
will come when, with our powerful means of investigation, we 
shall succeed in fully enlightening ourselves, and be justified in 
placing greater numbers of virulent diseases in the class of para- 
sitic affections. } 

Transmissible or contagious diseases, or those which are trans- 
mitted from a diseased to a healthy organism, may be divided into 
two classes—first, the wirulent diseases; that is, those which are 
transmitted by a contagium whose nature is yet unknown; and 
again the parasitic diseases, whose agents of transmission have 
been known during various periods of time, such as scabies 
(acarus), ring-worm (trychophyton), trichinosis (trichina), foot 
and mouth disease (oidium). 

After these, thanks to the recent discoveries of Davaine and 
Pasteur, we find, anthrax (bacteridie), septivemia (septic vibrio), 
and chicken cholera. 

The diseases of this second class are at the present time well 
known, and consequently can no longer be ranked amongst the 
virulent diseases ; microscopic studies have revealed their nature, 
and bronght to our view as agents of contagion, the germ-cor- 
puscle and the parasite, animal or vegetable, which can be repro- 
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duced by culture, according to the admirable methods of Mr. 
Pasteur. 

Exudative sibeinesphalblsblih also proceeds from an inferior. 
organism, which is the agent of its transmission, and which can 
be reproduced. This affection must, consequently, take rank in _ 
the class of parasitic diseases. 

I desire here to recall the fact that in 1850, in my first papers 
I stated that Prof. Van Kempen and myself had found in the 
exudates of pleuro-pneumonia and in those of the pustules or 
tumefactions following its inoculation, a corpuscle, with a pecu- 
liar motion and which exists only in this affection, but whose sig- 
nification at that time was unknown to us. 

Now, guided and enlightened by the discoveries of our con- 
temporaries, and especially those of Mr. Pasteur, | have resumed 
the study of these corpuscles, which thirty years ago had aroused 
my attention and curiosity, and after new investigations, I think I 
can affirm that it is'a true parasite. 

In my preceding researches, I had established that the power 
of contagion resides in the expired air from the lungs of a sick 
animal, and in the exudate which is found in the interlobular 
tissues of these orgaus. Subsequently, I found that the germ 
corpuscle is met with in almost all the tissues and fluids of the 
sick animal. It is seen in abundance in the lung, the effused 
fluid of the pleura, and the pathological products of the intes- 
tines, of the liver, &c. It is in small quanticies in the blood and 
muscles ; but still, in these last sufficiently discoverable to allow 
one to recognize the meat of a pneumonic animal. 

In my studies upon the nature of the parasite, I have had in 
view not only a purely scientific object, but have hoped to reach, 
also, one of practical utility, in determining which is the most 
convenient matter to inoculate; from what part the virus ought 
to be taken, and how, and during how long a time it can be pre- 
served. 

Experiments will also be made with a view to obtain a culti- 
vated and weaker virus, as Mr. Pasteur has done for chicken 
cholera, and thus — for inoculators a sure and efficacious 
virus. 
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I feel obliged to recall the first researches made upon these 
germ corpuscles by Mr. Van Kempen, the distinguished professor 
of pathological anatomy in the University of Louvain, and by 


myself. 


I said: “I have examined different pathological portions, for 
the purpose of studying and elucidating the question of inocula- 
tion. My investigations have principally been of diseased lungs 
and upon a form of tubercle, unrecognized till then, but that I 
have, however, constantly found in the autopsies made upon ani- 
mals which had died with pleuro-pneumonia. The tubercles 
which spread in all the intestines, especially the small, were of a 
size varying from that of a pin-head to that of a large pea, being 
of a yellowish or greenish color, and situated in the sub-mnucous 
cellular tissue, and partly in the thickness of the intestinal mem- 
brane. They seem to have no link of origin with Peyer’s or 
Brunner’s glands. Are they hyperhophied follicles? Nothing 
seems to prove it; they show no openings. They are formed of 
an homogeneous whitish matter, more or less hard, presenting un- 
der the microscope granular nuclei and a large number of small 
elementary corpuscles, which have a molecular motion, and which 
are also found in the diseased lungs, as I will show further on. I 
have subjected parts of lungs of pneumonic animals to the micro- 
scope, with a magnifying power of 540 diameters; much greater 
than that of the one used by Prof. Gluge in his handsome anato- 
mico-pathological researches upon pleuro-pneumonia. The exu- 
dated matter presented no structure; I have found in it no 
other anatomical elements than granular nuclei and elementary 
corpuscles with a peculiar motion, the whole having a strong re- 
semblance to an inflammatory exudate, remarkable for its great 
quantity. The plastic exudations are formed so rapidly and in 
such quantity, that anatomical elements of a higher development 
than that of these nuclei cannot form themselves; consequently 
there are nv cells, no pus corpuscles, (I found none) no fibrios. 
The strength of the cellular tissue seems to exhaust itself on too 
large a quantity of exudated matter, for this to reach a higher 
degree of organization. It is as one observes it sometimes in the 
regeneration of tissues ; for instance, in the section of nerves and 
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in fractures of bones, when the exudated fluid is in too great a 


quantity, or when the fragments are so far apart that a portion of 
the exudate is left beyond the circle of action, and the strength’ 
of the existing tissues remains censequently in a degree of devel- 
opment inferior to that of the surrounding tissues. That which - 
is most important here to observe, and to which no one has yet 
referred, is the existence in the diseased lungs of small corpuscles 
having a molecular movement, which seem some. times to take 
place ina given direction. They are like corpuscles in the pro- 
cess of formation, whose motion resembles that of fragmentary 
granules, as well of those which surround the corpuscles of ‘the 
tuberculous matter of man. In all my microscopic researches I 
have always found the same thing. 

_ “JT have examined with the microscope parts of the dermis 
(this I have yet preserved in alcohol) of an ox, dead after inocu- 
lation. I have fopnd in it the same microscopic elements and 
the same chemical characters as in the lungs of pneumonic 
animals. 

“To strengthen my observations and have them confirmed, I 
sent on the 12th of February, 1852, to Mr. Van Kempen for ex- 
amination, portion of skins and of the tissue underneath, of an 
animal which had died the previous day from inoculation. The 
learned professor wrote me: 

“T have examined the specimens that you sent me; I have 
“found in them small corpuscles, with a peculiar molecular 
“motion; they vary much in size; some are punctiform and 
“others present a well marked central light; they resist the 
“action of acetic acid. In the same piece of skin, I found 
“ masses of granular nuclei, containing a nucleus. These nuclei 
“ resist the action of acetic acid ; 1t is their special character. It 
“was absolutely as if there was an abundant exudation in the 
“dermis.” 

Mr. Van Kempen was then entirely ignorant of the inocula- 
tion‘I was making, and of the disease to which the animal had 
succumbed. 

The physical characters, microscopical examinations and chem- 
ical analyses of the part where the inoculation has been made, 
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prove that the local artificial lesious, brought on by inoculation, 
has the greatest resemblance to the morbid lesions and processes 
observed in the lungs of animals which have contracted disease 
under the epizootic influences of pleuro-pneumonia. 

Mr. Didot says, “ The discovery of these corpuscles constitutes 
a fact too important to be allowed to pass unnoticed ; therefore 
the Central Commission thought of it, and Dr.Willems was asked 
to make a special demonstration of it before the Commission. 
Their existence was observed by all the members, as it had been 
by M. Willems and Van Kempen. Prof. Gluge alone considered 
them as one of the ordinary products of inflammation.” 

After these first demonstrations, Mr. Voigtlander of Germany, 
Ercolani of Bologne, and Dr. Gastaldi in Italy, proved that there 
exists in pneumonic animals peculiar corpuscles other than those 
met in the single phlegmasia, and that, consequently, I was right 
in attributing to them a special origin and nature. 

“ Our first care,” these Italian savants say, “was to look for 
the elementary granules with peculiar motion of Willems. With 
this object, one took pieces of lungs, in the part which was most 
diseased, and we were charmed to find numerous groups of small 
corpuscles more or less closed to each other. 

“These groups would separate, under a moderate pressure, into 
a variable number of granules or corpuscles, about the size of blood 
globules, the form of which they somewhat resemble ; that is, 
they were spherical, concave in the center; nevertheless, trans- 
parent and having their ontlines well marked and dark. 

“ Treated with pure water, their form is not in the least altered ; 
the same condition remains when treated by acetic acid, only that 
they then become more transparent, because while the corpuscles 
remained intact, the portions of the lung where they were became 
clearer and more transparent. 

“These corpuscles seemed of the same nature as those found 
by Guerin-Meneville in the blood of insects, and were considered 
by him as parasites, and which he called hematozoaires. 

“These elementary granules exist as rarely in the lungs as in 
the skin, where, however, they were more numerous and are col- 
lected and circumscribed in smaller groups. But we did not find 
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in them the molecular motion spoken of by Willems; still, its ab- 
sence is of no value and ought to be considered only as simple 
browmian motions, manifest in all the corpuscles of extreme small 
size, when, freed from all attachment, they float in a liquid. This 
last condition was entirely absent in the present case, for the 
reason that the granules were surrounded by a great quantity of 
coagulated fibrine, infiltrated in the pulmonary tissue. 

“Mr. Willems asks if these granules are primitive or secondary 
in the disease ? 

“ Considering that like corpuscles, with a similar peculiar mo- 
tion, are seen in the larvee of the lepidoptera in pathological con- 
ditions, especially in the muscardine of the silk worm, and specially 
in the butterfly, when it dies a natural death, from which comes 
the probability that those are an effect rather than the essential 
cause of the condition which naturally brings on death after a 
short time in perfect insects, and again noticing that, in the 
given case, these corpuscles were in quite large number in spots 
deeply altered, that they were gradually diminishing, leaving 
these spots by degrees, and they were not found in the parts of 
the lungs which had retained their normal aspect, one is, there- 
fore, disposed to consider them more as secondary than as prim- 
itive in the disease.” 

Since that period the study of these corpuscles has been dis- 
continued, until in later days it was resumed by me. 

Wishing to have the correctness of my remarks confirmed, I 
asked one of the members of the Academy, Mr. Cousot, whose 
studies lie especially in that direction, and two specialists of the 
University of Louvain, Prof. Verriest and Bruylandt, to assist me. 
This they willingly consented to do and I wich to present here 
my public thanks for their courtesy. With me my worthy col- 
leagues have recognized the existence of the microbe of the 
parasite in question, and its culture by Pasteur’s processes has 
been effected by them with complete success to the eighth genera- 
tion. 

This intervening microbe is treated with all the caution re- 
quired by its importance, and in the liquid of culture most often 
selected, it grows in innumerable quantity and appears exceed- 
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ingly vigorous and vivacious. The product of this culture will be 
inoculated to a series of animals; others will be exposed to the vapo- 
rization of this liquid, and in all the vapors conveying the microbe 
will be allowed to penetrate into the organism of cattle by the 
natural roads of contagion. “We will endeavor also to determine 
with precision the liquid best adapted to inoculate, and to pro- 
duce by culture a pure vaccine, abundant and always at the dis- 
posal of inoculators. I propose to treat ex professo and with all 
necessary details that interesting question, and to present the 
Academy with this new work. 

Gentlemen, at the risk of abusing your kindness, I believe it 
my duty to offer you an adhesion t> my principles, too important 
to remain unnoticed. 

Some days ‘ago, I addressed letters to Mr. Bouley and to Mr. 
Pasteur, with a view to obtain their opinions upon the question I 
have treated before you. Allow me to read part of the answer 
of Mr. Bouley. This eminent colleague entertains the same hope 
concerning the reality of the discovery of the microbe of pleuro- 
pneumonia, and as to the positive service that it will render to 
operators in furnishing them with perfect and certain vaccine, free 
from heterogeneous elements. 

He says: “ This question (of the presence of a microbe in the 
virulent liquid of peripneumonia) 1 treated before Mr. Pasteur, 
in a few words, at a meeting of the Central Society of Veterinary 
Medicine, where Mr. Pasteur who is a member, had related the 
results-obtained in its experimental researches on chicken cholora. 
I was surprised, in his laboratory, to observe the analogy, or 
rather the identity, in an objective point of view, between the 
lesions produced by the insertion of the virus of this cholera and 
those of the peripneumonic virus; and I had come to the conclu- 
sion that like the other, this one was constituted by microbes, 
whose abundant multiplication in situ would produce those lesions 
so nearly alike. It had been understood with Mr. Pasteur, that I 
would give him an opportunity to collect in an abattoir, some 
peripneumonic virus, to have it cultivated; but his other re- 
searches did not allow him to attend to this. His laboratory is 
full of chickens upon which he is constantly experimenting, and 
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the time necessary is not at hiscommand, to permit him to under- 
take a new series of experiments. But it is only postponed, and 1 
will soon furnish him with the means of beginning the researches 

“‘T do not despair to see the day when the liquid for inocula- 
tion will be no less than the liquid of culture of the microbe, 
that is to say, pure of all foreign elements and especially those of a 

He closes by saying: “ You can depend on me to bring to a 
good end this question of inoculation, and to remove all the in- 
accuracies that negative facts contribute to maintain in the public 
mind. I hope much for a positive solution from experiments in 
the laboratory. It is certain that facts cannot be contradictory, 
at one time saying yes, and no at another. If then they seem 
such, it must proceed from the guality of the inoculated liquid 
and the mode of inoculation. That must depend also on the 
actual condition of contamination at the time the inoculation is 
made. If the animal is already infected through the ordinary 
channels of contagion, it is not astonishing if the inoculation 
fails, inasmuch as the enemy is already in the fort, when one pro- 
poses to guard against it. 

“‘ However, dear sir, your discovery of the immunity secured 
by preventive inoculation remains impregnable. The new phase 
in which we are about entering, that of experimental study, can- 
not fail to furnish a powerful corroboration of the truth that you 
have established, or to remove all obstacles which might -hinder 
preventive inoculation from producing all the economical results 
its careful practice must secure.” 

We hope soon to resume our researches and to be able to com- 
municate them to the Academy. 
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LAW RELATING TO THE PREVENTION AND SUP- 
PRESSION OF EPIZOOTIC IN GERMANY. © 


Passed June 23d, 1880. 
(Continued from p. 490.) 


2. SPECIAL PRESORIPTIONS FOR SOME DETERMINED EPIZOOTIC DIS- 
EASES. 

§ 30. The Federal Council will publish by way of public in- 
struction, the prescriptions of detail relating to the application 
and execution of the proper measures of prevention, so far as 
they concern the following named epizootic diseases, and each of 
the other epizootic diseases specially. 

However, in relation to the epizootic diseases named in those 
instructions, the special prescriptions following will be applied 
without prejudice to other necessary measures of prevention. 

(a) Anthraz. 

§ 31. It is forbidden to kill for butchery animals i one or 
suspected of anthrax. 

§ 32. Appointed veterinarians only are authoriaed-4 to perform 
bloody operations upon animals affected or suspected of anthrax. 

Approved veterinarians only are authorized to open a cadaver 


‘without permission from the police authority. 


§ 33. The cadavers of animals dead from or killed as being 
affected with anthrax, or suspected of it, will be immediately re- 
moved in such manner as they cannot become dangerous. 

It is forbidden to remove the skin. 

Similar prescriptions are applicable to the cadavers of all 
game dead or killed when anthrax exists amongst them. 

(b) Rabies. 

§ 34. All dogs or other domestic animals suspected of rabies, 
must be immediately killed by their owner or person under whose 
care they may be, or confined ina safe place until the police has 
intervened. 
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§ 35. It is forbidden to make any attempt to cure any animal 
affected or suspected of rabies, before the interference of the 
police. ' 
§ 36. It is forbidden to kill for seidiotes animals affected © 
or kuspected of hydrophobia, or to sell or use parts of them, such 
as milk or other products. 

§ 37. When rabies has been ascertained in a dog or other 
domestic animal, he will be ordered to be killed immediately, as 
weil as all dogs and cats which may be supposed to have been 
bitten by the diseased animal. 

If the same suspicion exists towards other domestic animals, 
these must also be submitted to the observation of the police. 

If said animals show any symptoms of rabies, they must be 
immediately killed. 

The sequestration for at least three months of a dog suspected 
of rabies, may be exceptionally allowed in the case where, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the police authority, it can be carried out 
with sufficient warranty of security,and when the owner of the 
animal is willing to pay the expenses of the inspection. 

§ 38. When a dog affected or suspected of rabies has been 
through a locality, the police authorities must, as long as there 
maay be danger, order the sequestration of all the dogs which are 
in the district where the danger exists. It will be considered 
equivalent to sequestration if the dog is held with a string, or 
when he carries a muzzle, affording all chances of security. Dogs 
which contrary to these prescriptions are at large, may be imme-. 
diately killed by police order. 

§ 39. All cadavers of animals, dead or killed as affected or 
suspected of rabies, must be immediately removed in such a man- 
ner as shall not interfere with the public safety. 

It is forbidden to remove the skin of such animals. 

(c). Glanders (farcy) of horses, donkeys and mules. 

§ 40. As soon as glanders or farcy is ascertained in animals, 
the police must immediately order them to be destroyed. 

§ 41 Suspected animals must be sequestrated and placed un- 
der observation by the police, with the necessary restrictions 
adapted to the case, as to their circulation, use or isolation. 
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§ 42. The police shall order the destruction of ouapenten « ani- 

mals : 

~ When the eruption of glanders or farcy shall have been declared 
probable by the official veterinarian, according to the symp- 
toms he had observed ; 

When the case is a that the propagation of the disease 
cannot be efficiently prevented by other measures in accor- 

dance with the prescriptions of the present law; 

When the owner of the animal asks that it be killed, and 
that it is in the public interest that the disease be removed as 
soon as possible. 

§ 43. The cadavers of animals dead or killed must be immedi- 
ately removed, so that no further danger may remain. 

It is forbidden to remove the skin of those animals. 

§ 44. The police authority is required to give information im- 
mediately, in writing, of the cause of suspicion and of each first 
eruption of the diesase in a locality, as well as the course followed 
by the disease, and its disappearance, to the Chief Commanding 
General of the Corps d’Armeée, in the circumscription of the lo- 
cality where he is situated. If in said locality there is a garrison, 
the governor or commanding officer will receive said infor- 
mation. 

(d). Peripneumonia of bovines. 

§ 45. Upon the opinion of the official veterinarian, the police 
authority shall order that the animals affected with pleuro-pnen- 
monia shall be killed; it may also order the death of suspected 
animals. 

(e) Small-pox in sheep. 

§ 46. After its presence in a flock has been ascertained, the 
inoculation of the sheep which have not yet been affected with 
the disease, shall be ordered. 

At the request of the owner or his agent,a delay may be 
granted to have the operation performed, if, according the opinion 
of the veterinarian, there is no necessity for proceeding at once. 

At the request of the owner or his agent, the inoculation may 
be dispensed with, in a case where the measures taken shall be of 
sufficient warranty that the other animals, still healthy, shall be 
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killed within ten days from that of the authentication of the crup- 
tion of the disease. . 

§ 47. If the disease assumes extensive proportions, or if front 
local circumstances, it is not impossible for the disease to be 
propagated among surrounding flocks, the inoculation of the 
flocks threatened, and that of all sheep in the locality, may be 
ordered by police authority. 

§ 48. Inoculated sheep must be treated in respect to preven- 
tive measures, to be taken by the police authority, like other 
affected animals. 

§ 49. An inoculation cannot be proceeded with unless sina. 
ized by the police authority. 

(f) Diseases of Coit (Dourine) of horses, and Coital exanthema 
of horses and bovines. 

§ 50. Horses affected with dourine and horses and bovines 
with coital exanthema of the genital parts cannot be admitted 
by their owner to copulation, until the official veterinarian has as- 
certained that they are entirely cured and are not even sus- 
pected. 

¢ 51. When the disease exists extensively in a district, it may 
be established in a general way, and so long as danger exists, a 
horse shall not be admitted to copulation until he has been in- 
spected by the veterinarian. 

(g) Scabies of horses, mules and sheep. 

g 52. When scabies has been ascertained to prevail amongst 
horses, donkeys, mules, (scabies by sarcoptes by dermatocoptes) or 
in sheep (scabies by dermatocoptes), the owner may be requested, 
unless he prefers to have the diseased animals destroyed, to sub- 
mit them immediately to treatment by an approved veterinarian. 


(3) SPECIAL PRESCRIPTIONS FOR LARGE MARKETS OF ANIMALS FOR 
SLAUGHTER AND PUBLIC ABATTOIRS. 


§ 53. The above regulations apply to great markets of ani- 
mals for slaughter and public abattoirs, under the police veteri- 
nary control, and to the beasts for slaughter which may be there, 
with the exceptions established by the following regulations. 

¢ 54. When amongst beasts for slaughter which are in these 
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establishments, the existence of « contagious epizootic is ascer- 
tained, or symptoms have been observed which, according to the 
opinior. of the veterinarian, are of such nature as to justify a’ sus- 
picion of the presence of the eruption of such epizootic, all the 
diseased or suspected animals shall be immediately sequestrated 
by the police, and no contact with other-animals alluwed. 

§ 55. The owner of animals for slaughter, diseased or suspec- 
ted, or his agent, may, so long as the nature of the disease allows, 
be obliged to have such animals immediately destroyed under the 
survey of the official veterinarian, and in special places selected 
for the purpose. 

This measure may be extended, if necessary, to all other beasts 
of butchery, which are in the respective localities, and which may 
be in danger of contracting the disease. 

§ 56. The eruption of the epizootic being ascertained, the 
great markets of animals for slaughter, and public abattoirs, may 
be closed to prevent the exit of animals susceptible of being af- 
fected, so long as such danger may exist. 

More severe measures of isolatioa can be taken, in urgent 
cases. 


(4). INDEMNITY FOR DESTROYED ANIMALS. 


§ 57. Except the cases specified in the present law, an indem- 
nity must be given for animals destroyed by police order, or that 
have died since that measure has been taken. 

§ 58. It is left to the different States of the Confederation to 
decide : 

1st. By whom the indemnity shall be granted and from what 
funds. 

2d. How, in each peculiar case, the indemnity shall be fixed. 

Nothing is referred to in these regulations contained in the 
prescriptions already existing in those States. So long as these 
prescriptions are not contrary to the same, the governments of 
the different states are authorized to decide what the indemnity 
for destroyed horses and bovines shall be, until other regulations 
according to the constitution of the country may be established, 
by cotisations made by owners of horses and bovines, the division 
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and giving off of which shall be regulated by tie government of 


- each country. 


The dispositions of section 59 and 64 of the present law, how- 
ever, shall be applicable in all cases. 

g 59. The indemnity to be granted shall be the ordinary wilh 
of the animal, without reference to the diminished value of the 
animal because he is affected with the disease. But for animals 
affected with glanders the indemnity shall be only of three-fourths 
and for bovines affected with pleuro-pneumonia of four-fifths of 
the value thus established. 

The council determines that the indemnity shall be 

1st. The sum of insurance to be paid according to private 
contracts, viz. the three-fourths of that sum for cases of glanders 


and the four-fifths for the eases of pleuro-pneumonia, and the en- 


tire sum in all the other cases. 

2d. The value of the parts of the destroyed animal which re- 
main at the disposition of the owner, according to the measures 
taken by police authority. 

§ 60. The indemnity shall be paid to the person under whose 
care the animal was when he was destroyed, unless another having 
right to it be known. 

This payment having been made, all right to further indemnity 
shall cease. 

§ 61. The indemnity shall not be granted : 

1st. For animals belonging to the Empire, the special States, 
or which belong to horses the property of the sovereigns of 
those States. 

2d. For animals which, contrary to the prescription of section 
6, have been imported into the imperial territory, being already 
affected with the disease. 

3d. For animals in which glanders is established, in the delay 
of 90 days, and pleuro-pneumonia in that of 180 days from their 
importation into the imperial territory, unless it is proved that 
the animals have become affected with the disease since their im- 
portation. 

§ 62. The indemnity can be refused : 

1st. For animals which had been affected with a disease, which 
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by its nature or from the degree of its development, was incurable H 
and necessarily fatal, with the exception of glanders and pleuro- . 
pneumonia. 

2d. For animals for slaughter which have been in great 
markets of animals for butchery or in public abattoirs, and which / a 
have been killed or destroyed by police order. 

3d. For dogs and cats which have been killed because of | 
rabies : 

§ 63. The right to an indemnity shall not exist : 

1st. When the owner of animals or the agent of the establish- 
ment to which such animals belong, shall have knowingly or neg- © 
ligently omitted ; or when the person having charge of the ani- | 
mals, ‘or the owner of the farm, stable or pasture, shall have in | 
relation to the animals placed under his care, omitted knowingly, ‘ 
‘contrary to prescriptions of sections 9 and 10, to make the declara- | 
tion of eruption, or of the suspicion of the disease, or shall have 
delayed more than 24 hours since he has had knowledge of it. 

2d. When the owner has bought, or obtained from other cir- 
cumstances, one of the animals which were affected with the 
epizootic disease, and that at the time of this acquisition he knew 
that the animal was diseased. 

3d. In the case of section 25 or when it has been ascertained 
that the owner or his agent has not observed the measures of 
prevention against the epizootic as prescribed by the police au- 
thority or that he has violated them. 

§ 64. When to furnish funds for the payment of the indem- 
nities, collections shall be made in proportion to the number of 
horses or bovines which are in the locality, those collections can- ii 
not be claimed for animals belonging to the Empire, special 
States or horses which are the property of the sovereign, and in 
the case of section 62, No. 2, for animals of butchery which are | 


= 


in large markets of such animals and public abattoirs. 
PENALTIES. 


§ 65. The penalties for violation of these regulations shall be | 
a fine not exceeding 150 m. or imprisonment for not less than 
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_ one week, unless by already existing laws more severe penalties 


are incurred. 

1st. Whoever shall import contrary to prescriptions of section « 
6, animals affected with contagious epizootic disease. 

Beside the penalty, the tribunal shall pronounce the confisca-- 
tion of animals imported contrary to this prohibition, whether 
these animals are the property of the offender or not. 

2d. Whoever shall violate sections 9 and 10, by neglecting 
the declaration of the eruption of the epizootic disease, or of the 
suspicious signs which excite apprehensions of the disease, or 
shall delay to make it more than 24 hours after he has knowledge 
of it, or shall not keep the suspected animals in a place distant 
from that where the danger of infecting other animals exists. 

3d. Whoever shall kill, contrary to sections 31 and 33, ani- 
mals affected with anthrax or suspected of that disease, or who 
shall perform bloody operations or remove the skin; or shall open 
their bodies contrary to prescriptions, or shall not remove them 
so as to prevent further danger. 

4th. Whoever shall violate the prescriptions of sections 34, 
35, 36 and 39 established against rabies or domestic animals. 

5th. Whoever shall remove, contrary to section 43, cadavers 
of animals dead or killed as affected with glanders, or shall not 
remove them in such a manner as shall be harmless. 

6th. Whoever shall inoculate a sheep except in the case where 
this operation shall be ordered by police authority. 

7th. Whoever shall admit to copulation, contrary to section 
50, horses affected with dourine, horses and bovines affected with 
coital exanthema. 

§ 66. Shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 150 m., or 
imprisonment unless by other existing laws a more severe 

penalty is incurred : 

ist. Whoever shall violate the restrictions applicable to the 
importation of animals according to section, 7. 

Besides the penalty, the’ tribunal shall proclaim the confisca- 
tion of animals or objects imported contrary to the prohibition, 
whether the same are the property of the offender or not. - 

2d. Whoever shall violate the measures of control established 
by the police by section 8 of the law. 
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3d. Whoever shall violate the provisory measures taken by the 
veterinarian in the cases of sections 12 to 2 and 17 to 2. 

4th. Whoever shall violate the measures of prevention taken 
by the police authority, when there is danger from epizootic dis- 
ease. 

§ 67. When in the cases named in sections 65 and 66 the vio- 
lations have been committed with the object of gaining an ad- 
vantage for himself or others, or to cause a damage to others, 
the offender shall be condemned to a fine not less than 50 nor 
exceeding 150 m., or to an imprisonment of not less than three 
weeks, unless by already existing laws a heavier penalty is in- 
curred. 


VI. 


FINAL DISPOSITIONS. 


§ 68. The present law affects nothing relating to the law of 
February 25, 1876, relating to the disinfection of railroad cars in 
which animals are made to travel. 

§ 69. The present law shall take effect upon the 1st of April, 
1881. 


ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT OF THE AMERICAN VET- 
ERINARY COLLEGE. 


The annual commencement of the American Veterinary Col- 
lege, closing the session for 1880-81, was held at Chickering Hall, 
on the 24th of February, before a full house. 

The platform of the hall was handsomely decorated with flow- 
ers, an excellent band of music gave entertaining musical selections, 
everything being well arranged to make the occasion a success. 

The opening prayer was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Newman. 
The Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D. V.S.), was con- 
ferred by the President of the Board of Trustees, Samuel Marsh, 
Esq., upon the graduates who received their diplomas from the 
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Dean of the Faculty, and the prizes were awarded with appropriate 
remarks by Prof. A.W. Stein, M.D. The valedictory address was 
delivered by David J. Dixon, D.V.S., and was listened to with « 
much interest. The address to the class was given by Mr. Jerome 
Buck. 
The following are the names of those who received their 
diplomas : 
Bunker, Madison. . 
Bart, Walter L 
Crane, Lemuel M 
Cowhey, Thomas C 
Dixon, David J 
Dougherty, John......... bon 
Duane, John, Jr 
Gaentner, Chas. T 
Hall, Ralph W 
Harrison, Robert H 
Hoskins, W. Horace 
McKenzie, Alexander 
MeNicol, James E 
Martins, Alfred F 
Mercer, Elmore R 
Murray, John 
Parsons, Frank H 
Sherman, Walter A 
Tourtelotte, Lincoln H 
Walton, Sharpless M 
The prizes distributed and those receiving them were as 
follows: 
Trustees’ prize—gold medal for the best general examination, 
Robert H. Harrison. 
Alumni prize—set of standard works for the second best 
general examination—John Dougherty. 
N. Y. State Veterinary Society prize—gold medal for the 
best practical examination—John Dougherty. 
Prof. Liautard’s prize—for the best anatomical preparation— 
James E. McNicol. 
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Anatomical prize of Prof. Liautard, for the best examination 
in the junior class—John A. Leyton. 
The College re-opens for the Spring session on the 1st of 
March and continues until the middle of April. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


MONTREAL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The regular fortnightly meeting of this Association was held 
in the lecture room of the Veterinary College on Thursday even- 
ing last, Mr. ©. J. Alloway, V.S., President, in the chair. Mr. 
William Bell, Kars, Ont., was balloted for and elected a member 
of the Association. After the usual preliminary business had 
been disposed of, the Chairman called on Mr. Richard Price 
to read his communication on enteritis. Mr. Price described the 
history, symptoms, treatment and post mortem lesions of a typical 
case from notes taken by himself, which gave rise to an interesting 
discussion. Mr. C. B. Robinson, St. Thomas, Ont., read the 
notes of a case diaganosed to be acute nephritis in a horse on his 
own farm, which yielded to active treatment and made a rapid 
recovery. Mr. E. J. Carter was then called upon to read his pa- 
per on counter irritation in the treatment of chest affections. The 
reader stated that this was a subject which had of late given rise 
to considerable discussion among veterinarians, especially in 
England, some of the best minds in the profession being for and 
against the employment of counter irritation in the treatment of 
chest affections. He gave a reswmé of the arguments advanced 
pro and con, and summed up by agreeing with the idea that counter 
irritation has been used too much in chest affections and ought to 
‘be replaced by milder and more soothing treatment. Mr. M. C. 
Baker, V. S., considered that the idea of applying counter irrita- 
tion to the chest for the purpose of drawing biood from the in- 
flamed lung or pleura was wrong in theory, as by increasing the 
cutaneous circulation the pressure of pulmonary circulation is 
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increased, and harm produced instead of good. He would object 

- except in lymphatic horses, to actual counter irritation, but favorep 
mild stimulation of the chest. Dr.W.McEachran considered that 
the application of hot poultices to the chest was to be preferred to * 
actual counter irritation, as it caused less irritation to the animal. 
Prof. McEachran stated that in his experience poultices to the 
chest had a much more soothing effect on the animal, and object- 
ed to severe blistering on account of the irritation produced on 
the animals and the injury sometimes produced on their sides. 
The chairman thought that fomentations or poultices were more 
rational, and produced better results than counter irritants. 
Other speakers followed, the majority being in favor of a milder 
form of treatment. The secretary also read an interesting com- 
munication received from Mr. W. L. Williams, V.S., Blooming- 
ton, Ill., U.S.A., recording eight cases in which he punctured the 
intestine in the horse for tympanitis, in all of which he was suc- 
cessful in relieving the animal, and in none of which was perito- 
nitis produced, and from which he concluded that the use of the 
trocar and canula is as safe in the horse as in the cow. He also 
recommends its use early in the affection. A vote of thanks was 
then passed to the essayists and to Mr. Williams. At next meet- 
ing Dr. James Bell will read a paper, and Mr. Joseph Skally and 
Mr. John Chandler will communicate cases.—From the Montreal 
Gazette. 


UNITED STATES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The semi-annual meeting of the United States Veterinary 
Medical Association will take place in Boston on Tuesday the 
15th of March, at Young’s Hotel. 

As many important subjects are to be brought before the As- 
sociation and probably some interesting papers will be presented, 
it is desirable that as many of the members as can leave their 
business on that day, be present. Only two meetings are held 
yearly by the Association, and the interest which is shown by the 
attendance, judging by the numbers, is not always on a level with 
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the sanguine expectations of many who come far to attend. We 
hope this meeting will show a good number of members of the 


veterinary profession ew to the Association, ready to answer 
the roll call. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE 


The fourth regular meeting of this Association was held in the 
lecture room of the college building, on Thursday the 24th of 
February, at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The meeting was called to order by President C. B. Michener, 
D.V.S., and the following gentlemen answered the roll: 

Drs. Michener, Coates, Hopkins, Gerth, Field, Corlies, Weeks, 
Cowley, Foote, Boyd, Miller, and R. McLean. 

The minutes of the last regular and special meetings were 
read and adopted. 

The Secretary was then instructed to add the names of the 
lately graduated members of the class 1880-81 to the roll of the 
Association. 

The election for officers being next in order, the following 
gentlement were elected by ballot for the ensuing year: 

President, Dr. C. B. Michener; Vice-President, Dr. J. F. 
Winchester; Secretary, Dr. J. D. Hopkins; Treasurer, Dr. 8. 8. 
Field; Librarian, Dr. D. W. Cochrane. 

The Chair appointed the following committees : 

Executive Committee, Drs. Coates, Field, Corlies, Foote, 
McLean, Myers, Jr., and Cosgrove. 

Library Committee—Drs. Gerth, Hopkins and Weeks. 

A special committee consisting of Drs. Foote, Coates and 
Dougherty was appointed to take such measures as may be neces- 
sary to obtain from the medical colleges such recognition of the 
American Veterinary College diploma as would enable the holders 

to present themselves for examination for the M. D. degree after 
attending their lectures during a course of one year. 
McLzay, D.VS., 
Secretary, pro tem. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


GOOD VETERINARIAN WANTED. 


Campriwcr, Maryann, Feb. 23, 1881. 
Pror. Liavrarbd: 
Dar Sirn—We are very much in need of a veterinary surgeon 
in our midst, and I have been recommended to suggest to you 
the propriety of some one of your graduates settling here abouts. 
Cambridge is a desirable centre for the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland. 
| I am quite confident that a good surgeon would do well in 
this location. There is none within eighty miles, and the country 
is filled with horses, many of whom die from lack of timely and 
proper treatment. 

Any gentleman coming here with the wish to settle with us, 
may call on James M. Stelle, who will take pleasure in introduc- 
ing him to the public. 

Very respectfully yours, 
James M. 


[This letter is published for the benefit of young graduates 
who might be looking for a good place to start practice. 

A similar application was received as we went to press, from 
Hazleton, Pa. Any one desirous of information, ean write to 
Mr. C. F. Hill, U.S. Commissioner, Hazleton, Pa.]|—Ep. 


NEWS AND SUNDRIES. 


Three alumni of the American Veterinary College mane re- 


cently obtained the degree of M.D. 
Dr. Charles H. Hall, of New York, at the Medical Department 


of the University of the City of New York. 
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EXCHANGES, ETC., RECEIVED. 


Dr. John O. Myers, Jr., of Cincinnati, at the Cincinnati Med- i 
ical College. 
Dr. Hubert T. Foote, of New York, at the Eelectic Medical 
College of the City of New York. 


The annual dinner of the Alumni Association of the American 
Veterinary College was held at Donovan’s restaurant in New 
York City on Wednesday evening the 23d of February. A 
pleasant evening was enjoyed by the members present, and re- iF 
newed exertions are to be made to make these annual reunions a | 
success. Many toasts were presented and answered, and the com- » 

pany separated in the early hours of the next day well satisfied 

with the meeting, the first official held by the Association. : 


EXCHANGES, ETC, RECEIVED. 


Home Excuaners.—Scientific American, Medical and Surgical 
Reporter, Turf, Field and Farm, Medical Record, American Agri- 
culturist, American Scientific, Prairie Farmer, National Live 
Stock Journal. i 

Excuancrs.—Revue d’Hygiene, Clinica Veterinaria 
Veterinary Journal; Veterinarian, Recueil de Medecine Veterin 
aire, Archives Veterinaires, Annales de Belgique, Gazette Medi- i 
cale, Revue fur Thierheilkunde und Thierzucht. 

Newsparers.—F arm and Fireside (Ohio), Boston Post, Farm 
and Home (Mass.), The Gazette (Montreal). 

Booxs.—Manual of Cattle Feeding, by H. P. Armsby, M.D.; 
Report of the Commissioners on Contagious Diseases of Mass. 

PampuiEts.—Essai de Regeneration du Virus Vaccin par 
une Methode Nouvelle, par Ed. Dele; Ueber die Wirkungen der 
Gebranchlichsten Orntipeptior auf Einige Contagien, von Alfred 
Krajewski ; Rules of the Montreal Veterinary College Medical 
Association. 
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